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FRIENDS AND Fsttow TEacnErs— 

“Who will show us any good? Lord, lift thou 
up the light of thy countenance upon us.” 

This beautiful text we adopt as our motto and 
bag oe 

among us will show us any good? This 


is the inquiry which to-day brings together so 
many intstlizet minds, and ao many warm 

















hearts, kindled by communion with each other 
into a congenial glow of devotion to a great and 
a holy cause. e cause of education is great 


in its scope; for it is the first human duty cf 
the race now existing, to prepare for usefulness 
the generation which must so soon take their 
places—and it if holy, for it leads those who 
come under its piest influences, not only to 
honer here, but a jous imm A 

And not only does enthusiasm in a generous 
cause; but a wise self-love, lead us, who assem- 
ble to seek whatever on this great subject 


itis to know, or good to feel. As teachers, 
education and 


ion is our business calling, and to ele- 
vate its standard is.to elevate ourselves. It is 
also the cause of patriotism and philanthropy. 
As Americans, weare no longer to be taxed with 
overweening egotism, when we say that the es- 
tablishment of our a institutions forms a 
propitious era in the history of man; and that 
those institu pe have, = semen nar te been 
productive of a greater degree of na pros- 
perity and mess, than time has ever before 
a in-hia flight of ages. These instita- 
tions ly upheld—this grand edifice not cor- 
roded by ignorance, nor its foundations sap 
by a vitiated public opinion, nor its walls shaken 
down by the'storms of anarchy—this noble tem- 
le, reared by our fathers, and cemented by their 
Piood, may more and more uplift its dome, and 
extend its pillars, till all nations shall repose be- 
neath its shade, or imitate its structure. That 
thus to give a model to the world, is the distin- 
guished part which the Almighty Ruler of Na- 
tions has assigned to Republican America, f she 
is but true to herself, the last year’s history of the 








tendencies of the European mind sufficient! 
proves. But will America be true to herself? 
This is the momentous question which presses 
upon the mind of the American riot, as he 
loeks at the present, in the lights of the F acs 
And with scarcely less intensity does the Euro- 
péan philanthropist-inguire, ‘ Will America still 
watch the fire of law protected liberty? Will 
she continue to uphold the beacon light to op- 
ma humanity; or will she extinguish it by 

er folly, and leave the world to political dark- 
ness and wreck?’ ° 

But what connection has this subject with the 
meeting of the New York Teachers’ Association? 
Much, my friends—very much. There are, in 
our country, strong tendencies to anarchy, and 
some of a kind peculiar to our age and commen 
and but for countervailing influences, our Republic 
would certainly fall, and we should be so deso- 
lated, as no people but one ever were before. 
Yes, the daughters of America would have sor- 
rows, with which none could com: , but those 
of the daughters of guilty and smitten Judab. 

What are those countervailing influences, and 
how are they to be applied? They are: Reti- 
cioy—an all pervading sense of God’s 
and majesty; Moratitr—a feeling in heart 
of man, that he must not wrong his fellowes, and 
a knowledge in his mind of what constitates 
wrong; Reverexcs to Law—as emanating from 
God, written on the heart of man, embodying the 


wisdom of werful to only be-- 
my ae. cpt protect, only 


“att dees eriacteie? amcnaiily tela 
ese princi were th 

into the polite mind, our institutions, instead of 
falling, would in their operation become more 
and more stable; and counter tendencies would 
be more and more removed. An occasional 
blast of anarchy, would pass as harmlessly over 


such foundations, as the summer breezes over. 


the rooted oak. 


Such are the countervailing forces; and it is 
education, faithful and blessed of God, which 
must generate and supply them. We, ae See 
Teachers, assemble here to represent inte- 
rests of one of its great a im the 
largest and one of the oldest States of the Ame- 
rican Union. In view of our high responsibili- 
ties; we meet; that our i and our 
means to fulfil them, may both be increased. 
And let us not look merely to ourselves and to 
each other; but let us tégether cast our eyes to 
heaven, and raise the fervent prayer, “ Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.” 

It is then, the high calling of education, taken 
in its largest sense, to lead its subjects to honor 
and usefulness in this world, and to eternal glery 
in the next. To educate is toteach, and all who 
educate are in the great brotherhood of Teach- 
ers, to whom is committed the|most important 
work assigned to man by bis maker. 
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The great brotherhood of Teachers! Why, 
Jesus Cunist himself, “ the fullness of the God- 
head bodily,” is at its head. He was a ‘Tzaca- 
gr sent from ’ The apostles and prophets 
were Teachers. All the ministers to whom 
Christ committed his glorious Word, the fountain 
of all stability in this world, as well as of cer- 
tainty concerning a better—they were com- 
manded to ‘ go forth and teach.’ The great sa- 
ges of antiquity, who left the impress of their 
minds upon their own and succeeding ages, and 
who are remembered when kings are forgotten, 
they were Teachers. PrtHagoras taught his 
school at Crotona, and his daughter Damo was 
his successor. Socrates and his pupil Prato 
taught their classes at Athens; and Hyraria of 
Alexandria, drew her four hundred students 
from among the first young men throughout the 
Roman Empire. 3 

But why thus magnify our office T Because 
there are many, even among ourselves, who do 
not justly appreciate its dignity; and this is pro- 
ductive of evils and mortifications, which those 
who have felt, may naturally waste time and 
energy in seeking to repel; when a juster view 
weal lead them but to pity and condemn. {tis 
a fact, at which angels might laugh, if such levi- 

were ever theirs, that on all the tree 

emoc of this country, there are yet e 
cuuiig wit hold as persons not anownted with 
the special unction of gentility, the guiders of 
the immortal mind; although they are pleased 
to regard this—to them the only saving grace— 
over physicians and lawyers. And 
refore es our heads? Never, in 
the presence of the selfish and the useless. The 
is getting weary of the merely fashiona- 
ble. The stir and action of progress, moving 
by steam and electricity, is leaving them be- 
hind. Thank God, fashion, except as to the 
n of hats, caps, garments, and modes of in- 
trbteitien, nddees, &«e., is fast getting out of 
date. That ee show, which is 
winiing shoot, is repiiiy foding in 
worm’s wi sh in 
pe acbenaegh jen of awakened it 
Kiyen ry Spal Tbehold siisie, ath, ‘cant. 
of the French !] cannot now save the 
= beldame. She is blind already. She 
muot see that to be ——— infusing into 
immortal minds of salvation, is an honor, 
substantial and enduring. And what if she does 
fancy that you are what you are not—and are 
not, what you are? oopnese some maiden, 
ing with oe wine yeauty, stood in the 
presence of a blind paralytic, who fancied her 
ing what she trol 
but — But “~ a a 
and herself adopted the opinion, fancying that 
she must find means to become fair and young, 
then would this delusion operate disastrously 
upon her usefulness and her peace. To give 
her anes would then be.to show her 
& good. this, my fellow Teachers, is the 
nature of the office which I am now seeking to 
perform. Besides, there are those in the ranks 
of fashion, who are not of them; and to such 
would we show the Teacher's office and calling, 
as contrasted with the no calling of those who 
are avowedly the votaries of pleasure, the drones 
of creation. 

‘We cannot elevate the profession of the 
Teacher; for God himself has placed it, when 
taken in its whole extent, at the head of all pro- 


fessions. We of this association, are not the 
representatives of education in its entire scope, 
applying as it does, to the whole life of man, as 
probationer for eternity, It is not for us to 
teach sacred things, in holy times and in conse- 
crated places; nor yet have we the power over 
the mind which is given to the intimate commu- 
nion of the mother with the child—when she 
warms it in her bosom, and moulds it by her 
love. But we hold the middle rank between 
the mother and the minister of religion; and the 
vital interests of education cannot be secured 
unless our efforts co-operate with theirs. 

But although we eannot elevate our profession, 
we can, and should elevate ourselves, and become 
nfore and more worthy of our high vocation. We 
sometimes find that what seems a mere freak of 
fashion, had reason in its beginning. There was 
atime in this country when teaching and teach- 
ers were universally respectable and respected. 
That was before the love of gain had become 
the ruling passion. Since that time—as little 
money could be acquired by teaching, men of 
talents took to business or to speculation. Then, 
too, fathers hired to teach their children, that 
master or madam, who would teach for the few- 
est pennies; and then came a blight over schools 
and teachers. But the morning of a better day 
has not only dawned, but the rising sun begins 
to gild the tops of the dark mountains. Educa- 
tors are now honored. 

My friends, when last year we met at Roches- 
ter, do you remember who it was, that, ming- 
ling the grace of tne gentleman with the urba- 
nity of the philanthropist, rose from his seat and 
advanced to meet a female stranger, and conduct 
her to the poses assigned her. By your recol- 
lection of the expansive forehead, the friendly 

e, and the complacent smile, you may know 

at it was one, whom we shall i i 

world, meet again. Who had a more enviable 
standing among his fellow men, than our beloved 
brother Teacher, Davin P. Paazs? Is there 
much in society to depress the teacher?, He 
overcame it all, by the strength of his religi 
and moral principles—by the force of his intel- 
plectual pow e benevolence of his heart— 
the correctness of his conduct and the systema- 
tic industry of his whole life. And » Ayes 
means may you, my youthful friends of this As- 
sociation, whatever your P gees discourage- 
ments, rise toa position similar eminence. 
Then fashion herself, though she cannot see, 
shall hear and acknowledge your superiority— 
and when death shall call you from scenes of use- 
fulness, even she shall follow your hearse with 
the mourners, and strew a flower upon your 
grave. 

In the character, and in the well-earned fame 
of Mr. Pagz, we can see the value of thig Agso- 
ciation, as a means of good to the Teachers of 
this State. Living, to us belonged his oral, in- 
struction, and his invaluable writings—dead, his 
fame is ours. 

The worth and dignity of our Association as a 
body, will be the aggregate of that of its indi- 
vidual members. From this, we see the policy 
of drawing into our union those educators of our 
State, who are first in experience, and ‘first in 
dignity of place and character. They will in- 
struct us by the one, and add to our respectabil- 
ity and consequence by the other. 

We see too, how blind, how narrow, and how 
depreciating to our profession, is the prejudice, 
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which heretofore some teachers of common 
schools have seemed to entertaif, against the 
higher B ie of education. Even in the me- 
chanical trades, it is the natural course of things, 
and the interest of those engaged, that there 
should be gradations in the s of those em- 
ployed. In carpentry, for example, neither the 
apprentice nor the journeyman desires to 

down those above him, but he seeks himself to 


: become a master-builder. And if he has the na- 


tive talent—the industry and perseverance nee- 
ded, he may acquire learning, and not only be- 
come the master builder of his own town, but 
in time the accomplished architect; sought after 
by distant cities and states, to plan the loft 
church, and the spacious capitol, that thus wit 
a Jones or a Latrobe, his name may pass into 
history. In the same manner are the highest 
es in the profession of the educator, accessi- 
le to the devotion, the genius, and the industry 
of the yet unfledged aspirant. 

Great , as we have seen, may be exerted 
by the Teachers of our country. And we have 
but glanced at the urgency of the times, which 
requires that the lamp of Education should be 
kept freshly trimmed, and her votaries up and 


‘doing. Look at the newly acquired regions of 


the West, with their ignorant population. Look 
at the hordes of uneducated emigrants from Ev- 
rope, a number nearly double swarming each 
year upon our shores, to that of the present en- 
tire population of New-Mexico and California. 
And these all, if they live morally, must live 
with our life—be warmed with our hearts’ 
warmth, and enlightened with rays of science 
beaming from our minds. How important and 
urgent then, is the duty to increase within our- 
selves these moral and intellectual element. 
There is much in our meeting here, promotive 
of this great object. Each of us may from 
others engaged in the same pursuits: and we 
may each have our hearts warmed, as well as 
our minds enli ; and we may gain that 
valuable “ t.de-corps” which gives to each 
a confidence in exerting his energies, that he is 
‘supported by his associates. In the military, it 
is necessary for this, that recruits be exercised 
in company with their companions in arms. 
Those whe here not been thus disciplined, some- 


‘times falter in the battle, and fail to put forth 


their best efforts—not because they are deficient 
in na courage, but because each one knows 
that. he cannot by himself overcome a host: and 
he has not like the drilled soldier, learned to 
regard himself but as a ; of an army, the 
whole of which is fully able to subdue the foes 
of his country, and to cover himself and his 
corps with renown. 

is may it be with our Association. If we 
have before us, an arduous conflict against igno- 
rance, indifference, prejudice and vice, may we 
each feel that ours are not isolated efforts, but 


that we are marching, side by side, with sound 


heads and resolute hearts. 

Onward; then, my friends! Onward to victo- 
ry. Let us not ask what good can we get, but 
what good can we do? And God will assuredl 
be with us, and lift up the light of his own bles- 
sed countenance upon us. 





Cuitpren’s Ossgrvation.—Nothing escapes 
the knowledge of the child, not even a change in 
the countenance, or in the intonation of the voice. 
‘They very early learn to know, by the looks of 


the parent or by the tone used, when it is neces- 
sary to obey, and when they may with impunity 
continue their disobedience. It isa mistake, 
in the government of many, that raise the 
voice when insisting upon obedience to a com- 
mand :—the child will always wait until the ele- 
vated tone assures him that it will be ous ta 
refase. A mother overheard the Tellowing re- 
markable, certainly instructive, conversation, be- 
tween a boy and a girl, the former of whom was 
the oldest. They were making a disturbance in 
the entry, while she was conversing with a lady 
in the adjoining room. In her ordi tone of 
voice she requested them to be still. “Oh, well,” 
said the little boy, “she don’t care; she wont 
punish us; and they began to pla again. “Be 
still, children,” said the mother nga, in the same 
tone of voice. This time the little girl stopped; 
but the little boy commenced a by saying, 
‘*Don’t be afraid, she never us without 
ve louder er re 
t was a very good lesson for the mother. 

consideration she found that the observation of the 
little iellow was true, that when she really meant 
what she said, she elevated the pitch of her voice. 

It is on this account that the parent is often 
obliged to repeat the command séveral times be- 
fore the child obeys; the child is waiting to learn 
from the countenance or tone whether word 
must be obeyed or whether it may be evaded. 

Let the request be clearly stated, but in the 
usual tone of voice, and without repetition. This 
course, if habitually followed, will secure the im- 
mediate obedience of the child, and save the par 
rent much unnecessary trouble. 





Porites Manwens.—The Bosten Museum has 
an article on this subject which pleases us much; 
: ly that part of it which recommends 
making politeness and ease of manners a part of 
common school exercise. The truth is, 
ppeeer public end private, are inexcusably defi- 
= 
lees instruction in the dead languages imatheme 


tics, and the sciences, and 2 little more atten 
to studies of a truly : — 


ruly practical, every-day nature, 
would prove decidedly ee to the rising 

Poles seoenmeninie eas 

more extensively, do so ) 
— upon the dati of their oem 
‘Polite manners, self possession—why should 
they not be inculcated in oar schools?” inquires 
the Museum, “Every body knows the good ef- 
fects which the members of a well-bred and intel- 
lectual family exercise upon each other. The 
common government under which they are placed, 
and the unrestrained and corrective communion 
which they enjoy, far better fit them for the 
world, than if cast alone upon it, to battle without 
example, save from s ers. With strangers 
will advance slowly, distrustfully and with 
iffidence. At home they feel like equals, and if 
ht or censured, they acknowledge the right 
of the teacher or censor. 

‘For this reason we think that if politeness 


y | and propriety of manners were taught in public 


schools, where the scholars are, in a a 
family, the beneficial effects would be 
seen, and particularly so at the close of their stu- 
dies, when they launched forth upon the world 
the barks of their fate, and mingled in the ranks 
of men, divested of the uncouth mien of the un- 





| duly timid and bashful. Of course, all cannot be 
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fashioned alike. Birch never grew that could 
drive courtesy through the skin. Book was ne- 
ver bound that would transform a born ase into a 
studied Clowns and idiots may still be 
clowns and idiots; but none so low that he can- 
not be raised; none so awkward and foolish that 
he cannot be improved by teaching. Who get 
through the world the fastest? Who drive ahead 
and defy competition? The self. The 
men who, armed with sterling stuff, have the 
energy to employ it; who dare to dash ahead, 
and who as often conciliate as conquer.” 


Tus Lire.—Life is beautifully compared to a 
fountain bed by a thousand streams, that perish 
if one be dried. It is.a silver cord, twisted with 
a thousand strings that part asunder if it be 
broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are sur- 
rounded by innumerable dangers which make it 
much more 4 e that. the feenpe so long, 
than that they sometimes perish suddenly at last. 
We are encompassed with accidents every day, 
to crush the mouldering tenement which we in- 
habit. The seeds of disease are planted in ou 
constitutions by nature. The earth and atmos- 

here whence we draw the breath of life are 
impregnated with death—health is made to ope- 
rate its own destruction. The food that nourish- 
es, contains the elements of decay ; the soul that 
animates it by a revivifying fire tends to wear it 
out by its own action. Death lurks in ambush 


our path. Notwithstanding this is the 
crate me palpably 
before 








confirmed by the daily exam- 
es our eyes, how little do we lay it to 
eart. We see our friends and neighbors perish 
a but how seldom does it occur in our 
ts, that our knell shall, perhaps, give the 

t fruitless warning to the world. ‘ 


Brxsstros ror Att.—*I reckon it,” says Miss 
Martineau in her new work, ‘Household Econo- 
my,’ “a natural blessing, that the main 
events of life are common to all, and that 
it id.eat Of the: power of euas'te wpe Wes - 
lege and picasure of them. Birth, love and death, 

man’s erseness. 

os = wise and bse 

wicked pure, but come alike to 

rich and poor. The Sioeihiens warm a 

to nestle in the cottage as in the 

bridegroom know the 

bliss of all the world to each other, as well 

in théeir iy walk in the fields, as in the park 

And, when the mourners stand 

enclosure where ‘rich and poor lie 

down together,’ death is the same sad and sweet 

to all the children of mortality, whether 
elsewhere the lowly or the proud.” 








Woopwortn’s Youtn’s Casinet.—This excel- 


matter, wisely adapted to the tastes and capaci- 
ties of those for whom it is designed. It should 
be on the table of every well regulated family. 
We cannot conceive of a more profitable way of 
investing a dollar a year for the benefit of chil- 


dren. 
Published by D. Austin Woodworth, New 
York. : 
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Hlerace Mann’s Twelfth Annual Repert. 

We have been favored with a copy of the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, together with the Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, 
which forms a document of one hundred and 
fifty-five pages, with an appendix giving a large 
amount of statistical information in regard to the 
schools of that State. This is the last Report of 
the late Secretary, who has for many years filled 
the office with high credit to himself and.eminent 
usefulness to the cause of popular education. It 
contains the results of matured observation and 
a thorough practical knowledge of the excellent 
school system which he has invigorated by im- 
parting his own enlightened energy to its work- 
ings. 3 

The Normal Schools are described as being in 
excellent condition, and fulfilling the high and 
important objects of their creation. The Board, 
in their report say, “the more we see of the 
benign effects of the system of Normal Schools, 
the more fully are we persuaded that the estab- 
lishment of them was wise and judicious.” 

The number of pupils in the West Newton 
Normal School at the commencement of the pre- 
sent term-was‘77, and is at the present 70. The 
number in the Normal School at Westfield in the 
winter term was 48; in the fall term, 76—aver- 
age 59. The number in the Normal Schéol at 
Bridgewater is not reported. 

Among the gratifying facts, presented in the 
report of the Secretary, is the increase of appro- 
priations for Common Schools which has been 
made during the last eleven years. 

The appropriations for 1847-8 amounted to 
$649,943.45. In 1837, the appropriation was leas 
than $400,000. It will be seen that the amount 
of the appropriations has nearly doubled during 
a period of eleven years. The estimate for 
1847-8 is exclusive of the income from the sur- 
plus revenue, devoted by some towns to this 
object, and also of the cost of school houses; 
school books, libraries, apparatus, &c. 

The number of teachers employed in our 
schools in 1847-8 was as follows :—2424 males, 
and 5510 females. In,1837, the number of male 


teachers employed was 2370, and of females, 
3591, showing an increasing proportion of female 
teachers employed. - 

The Secretary observes that in no part of the 
common school world does the number of female 
teachers bear such a ratio to that of males as in. 
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Massachusetts. Fenmles are ordained by nature 
to be the companions and instructors’ of the 
young, and are better adapted by the gentleness 
of their disposition, and the vivacity of their 
affections, for the sacred work of teaching and 
training, than male teachers ever can be. 

The number of public schools in 313 towns in 
the State is 3653. The whole number of scholars 
of all ages in all the public schogls in 1847-8, 
was in summer 165,132—in winter 185,000. The 
average attendance in all the schools was in 
summer 123,046, and in winter 143,878. 

The average length of the schools}in the State, 
during the last year, was 7 months and 22 days. 
The average wages paid to the teachers per 
moath was $33.05 for males, end $14.13 for 
females. 

The number of incorporated academies in the 
State is 67, in which are instructed 3862 scholars 
at an aggregate cost of tuition of $61,308. There 
are also 1096 private schools in the State, with 
an average number of scholars of 27,216, at an 
aggregate cost of $245,848 for tuition. 

The amount of money invested in the public 
schools of the State is estimated at $2,750,000. 
The Secretary says, at least $2,200,000 of this 
sum have been raised and expended since the 
report on school houses and school house archi- 
tecture was made by the Board to the Legislature 
in 1838. 

The town of Brookline raised the highest 
amount per scholar for the support of her com- 
mon schools, being $8.52 for each; and the town 
of Williamstown the lowest, the sum being only 
$1.22—a disparity that ought not to have been 
created. The average amount appropriated in 
the State to each child, was $3.54. 

In relation to the attendance, the Secretary 
remarks as follows : 


“The average attendance for the last year’s 
summer term, was 123,046; and the average 
attendance for the last year’s winter term, was 
143,878. Take the habe number belonging to 
the State, who were between the ages of 4 and 
16, ( = 214,436,) and subtract from this the esti- 
mated number of those who attend academies 
and private schools, and who do not depend upon 

- Common Schools for their education,—say 12,000 
oun ~ there will - — ee who are 
wholly or mainly dependent upon the Common 
Schools for all Gis cducetlin they will ever 
receive. The whole number registered as be- 
pm to the summer schools, last year, was 
165,132; and the whole number registered as 
belonging to the winter schools, was 185,000. 
But of these, 3,656 were under the of 4 years, 


and 9,977 were over the age of 16 years. Deduct 
those under 4 from the summer; and those over 
16 from the winter schools, (because those under 
4 very rarely attend school in winter, and those 
over 16 as rarely in summer, ) and it thus appears 
that the whole number between 4 and 16, who 
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belonged to the summer schools, during any 
of their term, was only 161,476; and the i oh 
number between the same ages, who belonged 
to the winter schools during any part of their 
term, was only 175,023. Hence it also appears, 
that, of those supposed to be wholly or mainly 
segendons upon the Common Schools for all the 
school education they will ever obtain, there 
was an unbroken and total absence, in summer, 
of 42,960; and, in winter, of 29,413 ;—that is, 
there was this number of children who, respec- 
tively, during the summer and winter terms, 
were not brought, for a day, within the influences 

of our schools. : 
But ‘another, and a scarcely less deplorable 
hase of the subject remains to be presented. 
any of those whose names were enrolled upon 
the Register book of the schools have a flagrant 
amount of absences to atone for. The average 
attendance, in summer, was but 123,046, and, in 
winter, but 143,878. Hence, of the 204,436 chil- 


dren, supposed to be d ent w our Com- 
mon Schoole for their ecckiew there wae an 
average absence, during summer, of $1,390 ; and 


aD average absence, during winter, of 60,558. In 
strictness, too, a still further reduction should be 
made from the number of attendants, both on 
account of the 3,656 children, under the age of 4 
years, who were enrolled in the summer schools, 
and on account of the 9,977, above 16 years of 
age, who were enrolled in the winter schools. 
But I forbear; for it cannot be necessary to add 
another repulsive lineament to the deformities of 
a picture already so frightful. Indeed, one would 
naturally say before hand, that such a likeness, 
copied year after year from a genuine and indis- 
potable original, would prove too much to be 
orne by any one, did not experience demor- 
strate, that there must be about one quarter 
part of the parents in Massachusetts, whose ner- 
vous tissue, on this subject, can bear anything.” 
We have been thus particular in stating these 
facts in regard to the practical workings of the 
Free School system of Massachusetts, 
there are many graduates of these “colleges for 
the people” in this State who will be interested 
in observing the progress they indicate, Where- 
ver the sons and daughters of the old Bay State 
have established their home, may be found the 
most cogent arguments in favor of an Educational 
policy that extends its benign influence to every 
child, nor do they deem it money wasted and 
time lost when employed in giving knowledge 
and virtue to the rising generation. 





Tue Documentary History oF THE STATE oF 


New-York; arranged under the direction > Send 
Hon. Curitstopner Morean, S of State, 
E. B. O’Cattacnax, M.D. Vol.1. Weed 


arsons & Co., Albany. 


A valuable work of the above title has just been 
issued from the press of Wrev, Parsoxs & Co. 
It supplies a deficiency in the early history of this 
State which has greatly interrupted the chain of 
narrative in every historical work of the country. 
The decaments from which this book is oom- 
piled were found in the office of the Secretary 
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of State and other public offices within the limits 
of the early settlements, and were deemed use- 
less or valuable only as curiosities, in consequence 
of the magnitude of thé labor of arranging and 
ing their contents. Amid this antiquated 

rubbish were concealed many interesting and 
importafit truths, the discovery of which will 
wellrepay the labor and expense of their repro- 
duction. 

The Secretary of State has rendered the public 
& most important service in reclaiming so much 
that oblivion would soon have placed beyond the 
reach of human effort, and his administration 
of the office will be associated with this great 
literary enterprize,and awaken the most profound 
sensations of gratitude, as long as the history of 
the Empire State shall be of interest to the public. 
The translator and compiler of these papers, Dr. 
O'Callaghan has been indefatigable in prosecut- 
ign a work for which he is eminently qualified. 

Having applied the energies of his gift: d mind 
to the study of history con amore, he has been 
enabled to discover much that would have esca- 
ped the observation of thousands employed upon 
the same work. We therefore feel the utmost 
confidence in saying that this work will be re- 
garded with great popular favor. No one anti- 
cipated that such valuable results would be at- 
tained in carrying out the provisions of the joint 
resolution of the Legislature of 1848. It was 
offered at the request of Mr. Morgan, and adopted 
©n his solicitation ; yet at the time, the importance 
and interest of the enterprise could not have been 
understood. In support of this remark, we add 
‘the table of contents of the first volume. 

1. Papers relating to the Iroquois and other 
Indian Tribes, 1666—-1763. 

2. Papers relating to the first settlement at 


“Ouondaga, and the discovery of the Saltsprings 


at Salina, 1654-8. 

8. De Courcelles’ and De Tracy’s Expedition 
against the Mohawk Indians, ions: 

4. Reports on the Province of New-York, 
1669-1678. 

5. Papers relating to Hungry Bay, Jefferson 
county, 1684. 

6. Governor Dongan's report on the state of 
the Province of New-York, 1687. 

7-: Papers relating to M. De Nonville’s Expe- 
dition to the Genesee Country and Niagara, 1687, 

&. Names of the male inhabitants of Ulster 
County, 1689. 

9. Papers relating to the Invasion of New- 
York, and the Burning of Schenectady by the 
French, 1690. 

10. Civil list of the Province of New-York 





11. Papers relating to Count de Frontenac’s 
Expedition against the Onondagas, 1696. 

12. New-York Army List, 1700. 

13. Census of the counties of Orange, Dutchess 
and Albany, 1702, 1714, 1790. al 

14. Cadwallader_Colden on the lands of New- 
York, 1732. 

15.$Papers relating to the Susquehannah river, 
1683-1737. 

16. Papers relative to the early settlement of 
Ogdensburgh, New-York, 1749. 

17. Papers relating to the erection and capture 
of Oswego, 1727-1750. 

18. Papers relating to the Oneida County and 
and Mohawk Valley, 1756-1757. 

19. Papers relating to the French Seigniories 
on Lake Champlain. 

20. Papers.relating to the boundary lines be_ 
tween the whites aud Indians, 1760. 

21. Papers relating to the city of New-Yagf. 

22. Papers relating to Long-Island. 

23. Statistics of the population of the Province 
of New-York, 1647-1774. 

24. Statistics of Revenue, imports, Exports, 
&c. 1691-1768. 

25. Papers relating to the trade and manufac- 
tures of New-York, 1605-1757. 

26. Gov. Tryon’s Report on the State of the 
Province, 1774, with map. 

The work will contain engravings of the maps 
and drawings accompanying these papers for 
purposes of illustration, by which its value will 
be greatly increased. 

The Legislature have ordered the publication 
of twenty times the usual number of this work. 
We have no doubt that our enterprising book 
publishers will supply the demand, which must 
be very large. People, in this age of reading, 
will seek such information with avidity; and we 
hope, will be able to find it in every school li- 
brary in the State. The work will contain 
about 800 pages octavo. 





Origin of Teachers’ Institates. 

The first one ever held was at Ithaca, N. Y., 
in April, 1843. It originated in a county Con- 
vention of Teachers, called by J. 8. Denman, 
Esq., at that time Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Remabinine Commty The Convention 
met in December, 1842, for the purpose of , 
sulting on the interests of education. "Belo 
Town, Esq., widely known in connection with 
these interests, was present on that occasion, 
and that a session of Teachers, for. twe 
weeks, be held at some future time. The Con- 
vention adjourned to April, 1843, for this pur- 
pose; and this was the origin of the Institutes, 
the benefits of which have been tested in most 
of the counties in half the States of the Union.— 
The order of exercises in the first Institute has 
been substantially followed in all subsequent 
ones. Hon. Salem Town, Rev. David Powell, 
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and James Thompson, Esq., (now Professor in 
Transylvania University,) were associated with 
Mr. Denman in the business of Instruction. Re- 
solutions were » Bi by Hons. Cha’s. 
Humphrey, Levi Hubbeli, David D. Spencer, 
and others, citizens of Ithaca, “ recommending 
the subject to the consideration of our fellow 
citizens in other counties, believing that no ex- 
pedient has hitherto been tried so well calculated 
to elevate the character and qualifications of 
Teachers, and to improve the condition of the 
Common Schools of the §tate. For a concise 
statement of the best method of conducting Insti- 
tutes, see a communication from 8. Town, Esq., 
ed ta the Report of Secretary of State, on 
ommon Schools of the State of New York, for 
1849. From this we learn that one hundred 
Teachers were present in Ithaea, in April, 1843 ; 
the whole number of Institutes organized in this 
State, up to the close of 1847, was sixty-nine; 
Mr. Town has, in this capacity, instructed not 
far from five thousand teachers; and the whole 
number taught in this State up to the present 
time, will exceed ten thousand.—Auburn Daily 
Advertiser. ‘ 
The above is correct. We’ were present at the 
convention in 1842, and heard the conversation 


. in regard to the proposition for organizing 


Teachers’ Institutes. The details of the plan, 
and the general utility of such meetings, were 
discussed on the evening previous to the conven- 
tion by a few friends of education, at the Clinton 
House in Ithaca. Mr. Town then made the pro- 
position to continue the meetings of Teachers 
for two weeks, and suggested the system which 
has since been adopted in this and several other 
States of the Union. Mr. Denman, now editor of 
the Stadent, had invited the few friends who were 
present to meet at Ithaca, for the purpose of ori- 
ginating some plan to improve the qualifications 


.of Teachers and give efficiency to their labors. 


The result “was the introduction of Teachers’ 
Institutes, the firgt of which was held at Ithaca, 
as stated above. 





Free Scheols—Scheoels in Lewell. 


Seeing by the prints that a bill for the estab- 
lishment of free schools is Before the New-York 
Legislature, I cannot forbear saying a word on a 
matter which lies so near my heart. Free Schools! 
Who can. fully estimate the vast importance of 
these two words? Intelligence and happiness, 
not for the few but for the million. Make educa- 
tion free to the lowly as well as to the high-born, 
and you have nearly if not wholly swept away 
thoss false distinctions in society which in time 
will strike a death-blow at the very root tw 
re ism. Fér the past few years many 

cational movements haye been made in New 
York, and that much good has been the result 
mone can doubt; but as well might a scholar 
expect to make good progress by commencing 
with the higher branches of an English educa- 
tion, and leaving first principles to be learned 
last, as New-York, permanently to improve her 
schools until this first great step has been taken. 
The great cry has been for better teachers, yet 
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nevertheless, I firmly believe (and I do not | 


speak thie without an acquaintance with 
ject,) that the supply has equalled the demand. 
That another y of persons can be found 
in New York so self denying as her common 
school teachers I mach doubt. With employers 
in most cases, the question ie not whether he or 
she be qualified for the responsible station of a 
teacher, but whether he can be obtained for a 
small compensation ; nor do I believe this is from 
a want of liberality, nor yet from inability to ap- 
preciate the services of a good teacher, as many 
are ready to assert, but from. necessity. The 
patronage of the wealthier portion of community 
is oftentimes wholly withdrawn from the humble 
district school, leaving it to be sustained by those 
— illy wr So bear the burden. ‘ And _ 
at knows anything of a country ation does 
not know that it is difficult for a ae portion of 
the people to spare the few dollars necessary for 
the payment of the teacher. There is much gaid 
about teaching through a lofty missionary spirit, 
for the benefit of the race and not for money. 
Alas! for this beautiful theory teachers are not 
machines, which will operate by being daily 
wound up, but human beings, with frail bodies 
and physical wants like others of mankind. I 
think $40 per year a large average estimaté for 
the female teacher of New-York. How can she 
be supported from such an income and still find 
means to furnish herself with books and necessary 
instruction beyond the most ordinary education ? 
If well educated persons can be found who are 
willing to make teaching a profession under such 
a state of things, I badd wa hesitate to 
nounce them deficient in energy, an ingredient all 
}important in a teacher’s composition ; but I pass 
to speak of the schools in Lowell. 

Free schools were established here under the 
present admirable and successful system, not with- 
out much opposition from capitalists whose pecu- 
niary fnterests were liable to far less taxation 
under the old district system. When an appro- 
priation of $6,000 for the building of the first 
Grammar School-house (some twenty years since, ) 
was voted for by the School Committee, the mes- 
sure was strongly opposed by Kirk Boott and 
others, but the house was built and a school was 
established, which soon became the pride and 
boast of the city; and to the gratification of the 
committee, wees fae Ninn after ite establish- 
ment, Henry Clay ot istinguiebed gentle- 
men visited the city, they were conducted by 
Kirk Boott to this school, as an object of the firet 
interest. There are three of schools, the 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools. Each 
grammar school is furnished with four teachers, 
and in addition to these, a writing and music 
master are in attendance two days in each week. 
Two handred scholars are accommodated with 
ease; these are all seated in one room under the 
superintendence of the pri - The three 
female assistants are occupied the whole time in 
hearing recitatious, having ten minutes only for a 
class, except in arithmetic, which occupies twenty. 
So one unacquainted with the perfect order which 
reigns in these schools, ten minutes would seem 
lite more than sufficient time for the classes to 
get to and from the recitation room ; yet much is 
accomplished in this short space of time, and no 
where can better scholars be found. A clock is 
placed in the school-room which strikes one every 





ten minutes, this is the signal for the scholars to 
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take their places, and by the time one class is 
seated antler is reciting. The great success of 
these schools is mostly attributable to the per- 
manency of: the teachers and the power given 
them. Some of the principals have taught the 


-game school. eighteen years, and many of the 


assistants have been employed seven or eight 
years. Changes are seldom made except from 
the resignation of the teachérs, and even these 
aceepted with reluctance by the committee, 
who are solicitious to obtain well qualified teach- 
ers, and slow to part with them from slight causes. 
No child can be admitted to a grammar school 
without having first been examined by one of the 
teachers and pronounced qualified to enter some 
one of the classes; neither can he leave one school 
and enter another without a certificate from his 
ving a good reason for his removal ; and 


interference of parents is wholly precluded. I 
have to the end of my sheet without having 

Soaty anything that was in my mind, but 
perhaps another time I shall be more successful ; 
meanwhile aoa of my loved native 


~ 





State, establish Free Schools, and thus wreath for 

her a never fading garland. eats 
Lowell, Feb. 1849. ’ : f 

Remarks Mr. Hawter, of Steuben, in com- 


mittee of the whole Senate, January 29, 1849, on 

alk migein omega tre gy Rea the 
tate. F 

Mr. Cuatnman,—lI had the honor to introduce 

a bill similar to this at the last session of the 

Legislature, but on account of the mass of pres- 

ing business then before us, it received but 


8 
little consideration. I have therefore felt it to 


be my duty to introduce it again. 

To educate the rising generation and make 
them respectable and useful citizens, is a high 
and holy duty which we as faithful ians of 
that sacred trust, are bound to orm. How 
or by what means it can be best accomplished 
are quéstions about which men may honestly 


From the examination I have been able to 

give the subject, I am satisfied that the only 

way to secure that result, is to open 

the common schools to all, without distinction of 

rank pe civinguaasecs, make them entirely free, 
the 


F 


every child in the State to come and 


E 


by tax on property, and a portion by the 


public money. 

Still there is some to be paid by those who 
send to school, and in proportion to the number 
of days their-children attend ; a large proportion 

paid by a class cf persons who work 

day ‘to procure the money, and are 
y able to bear the expense. The consequence 
is; their children are not kept at school. Shall 
we in thie enlightened age retain upon our sta- 
books a provision which shall in any de- 
“pete the rising tion of the full 
Dvis-trus thet trusioos have power | 
tees have power to exempt 
from the payment of teachers’ wages, such a 
= as are unable to pay their school bills. 
this provision is too humiliating in its ten- 
eucy to be productive of much good. Poor 


£ 
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the control of a 


and 
present law a portion of the expenses are | had 

















persons are not devoid of feeling, they have a 
sense of independence and self-respect as well as 
their more favored neighbors, and are unwilling 
to be pauperized to educate their children: The 
odiun of this law is not unfrequently visited 
upon the heads of the poor unfortunate children. 
My heart has often been pained to see the tears 
trickling down their innocent cheeks because 
they had been twitted by their school fellows of 
obtaining their education as paupers. I have 
known rH to refuse to attend school for that 
reason; and what parent, I ask, could have a 
heart to force his child to school under such cir- 
cuinstances ? , 

But this is not the ‘only objection to this lew; 
we must bear in mind that all the exemptions 


on account of poverty, are to be paid by those 
who are not exempted. I have a stated, 


that a large proportion of these are 
scarcely able to pay their own bills, yet by 
the operation of this law, they are made to 

y for educating the children of their neigh- 

rs a degree r than themselves. Gan this 
be right? is there an individual in this State so 
heartless as to desire the continuance of this 
cruel provision? -I hope not. 

Sir, I have conversed with many intelligent 
capitalists upon this subject, and I am happy to 
say that not one of them objected to the princi- 

le of free schools, provided the system should 

e made applicable to the whole State. 

In aring this bill, 1 deemed it advisable to 
provide for submitting it to the people for their 
approval at the ballot boxes, not because I am 
not prepared to adopt the measure at once, but 
because it proposes a great change in the manner 
of supporting schools. The people have a deep 
interest, not only in a pecuniary point of view, 
but in the ultimate success of the system 
of common scho6ls in this State, and for these rea- 
sons I desire to take their judgment upon it. I 
have no fears of the result, all experience has 
shown, that under our free institutions they are 
capable of looking to their own interests and 
welfare. 

.For these reasons I hope the motion of the 
honorable senator from the Niuth, to strike out 
the section.which provides for submitting it to 
the people will not prevail. 

Sir, the honorable senator from the Sixth, in 
advocating the adoption of the amendment, took 
occasion to attack the principle ofthe bill, and 
I feel called upon to reply briefly to some of his 


I understood the senator to say, that the State 
done enough for common schools, 
and that it was time to turn our attention to the 
academies, and do something for them, so that 
those who desired to educate their children 
above the common schools could do so. 

Sir, I am -no enemy to academies, I desire to 
see them flourish, have no wish to deprive 
them of the benefit of the literature fund to which 
they are entitled. This bill does not propose in. 
any manner to interfere with them. Let them 
prosper, and let those patronize them who de- 
sire to do so. This bill is designed to”benefit a 
less favored class, who cannot attend academies, 
and who must of necessity be educated in the 
common schools or remain in ignorance. 

Academies cannot be sustained in every school 
district, nor in every town. The time may pos- 


sibly come, when one could be sustained in each 
county, but this generation cannot hope to see 
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that day. If such were the case now, it would 
not obviate the necessity for this bill. There 
are many parents in the country, and I think 
more or less in every district, who can scarcely 
dress their children suitably to attend a district 
school, and are entirely unable to supply them 
with necessary board and clothing at an academy 
— fifty miles trom home. 

honorable senator, snugly domiciled in 
the pampered city of New York, the great centre 
and seat of learning, where the schools are as 
free for his children as the water they drink and 
the air they breathe, seems to have forgotten that 
there are people out of that city who have chil- 
dren to educate. 

Sir, I = that in the narrow views enter- 
tained by that Senator, be stands solitary and 
alone. No heart in this hall beats in unison with 
his, and he is pre-eminently entitled to all the 
honor of his unenviable position. It is truly 
gratifying to know that the more li views 
of bis honorable —— extend beyond the 
confines of the corporation, and that they have 
hearts for the necessities and privations of the 
rising generation, wherever they ,: be scatter- 
ed among the hills and forests of the whole 


state. 

The object of this bill is to elevate the standard 
of the only schools in which the great mass of 
young minds now ing into manhood must 
necessarily be t, and make them capable of 
i lish education sufficient for 
and necessary business transactions 





In order to do this, we must secure the patron- 
age and influence of the wealthy. Let the great 
rage tf be established that property must edu- 
cate the people, and our common schools will 
flourish. Tax men to pay common school teach- 
ers, and their children will be taught there. 
“Where a man’s treasure is there will his heart 


be also”—comfortable houses will be provided, |. 


and competent teachers employed—the rich and 
r will meet on a common level, be instructed 
mn the same branches, and draw their moral and 
intellectual nourishment from the same fountain. 
Equality will be promoted, and the odious and 
increasing distinction between the rich and the 
poor will gradually disappear, and the unfortu- 
nate and down trodden child of poverty will be 
elevated by association with those whom circum- 
~ gtances alone have made their superiors. 
The principle of free schools is ably and ela- 
y sustained by our worthy superintendent 
of common schools in his report now on our tables; 
much valuable, statistical and other information 
‘is there given, showing the superior advantages 
of free schools in all cases where they have been 
established. The honorable senator from Dutch- 
ess, hag given us a history of the practical work- 
ing of the free school in Poughkeepsie, and he 
gave it as his opinion, that the amount of money 
saved to the people by the press condition 
of the morals and conduct of the youth, would 
more than balance the additional tax necessary 
to sustain the school, and it is worthy of conside- 
tion that in every city and village where free 
schools have b 2en established, they ars approved 
by the ps a 
* The honorable senator from Saratoga took the 
same enlightened and liberal view of the sub- 
ject, and in the course of his able remarks utter- 


jec 
ed the following beautiful and truthful sentence, 


.* Good schools should be regarded as so many 
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insurance offices scattered over the State; educa- 
tion is the safe guard of life and property.” 

Ignorance and idleness are but recruiting ser- 
geants to jails and other prisons, and in propor- 
tion to the advance of science and civilization, 
poverty and crime will disappear. 

That property should educate the people, seers 
to me to be a ‘roposition too plain and sound to 
be denied. & ience and civilization protect it 
from destruction, make it useful and give it value. 
By education man is enabled to fathom the earth 
and explore the heavens; by it the great steam 
horse 1s driven along his iron track; by it the 
lightnings of heaven are tamed and sent alon 
the telegraphic wires on errands for man. It 
develops and ennobles every high and holy feel- 
ing of our souls, which elevates us above the 
brutes that perish and allies us to God. 





Regents of the University. 
The Annual Mesting was held pursuant to law, 
in the Senate Chamber, on the evening of the 11th 
of January, 1849. 


Presext—The Chancellor, the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, the Secre of State, Messrs. Lansing, 
Paige, Corning, Mc , Hawley, Buel; Pruyn, 
Ham , Rev. Dr. Luckey. 

The following were appointed the standing 
committees for the current year: 

On the Preparation of the Annual Report— 
Messrs. Pruyn, Rankin and Wadsworth. . 

On the Incorporation of ~~), and Acade- 
mies—Mesers. Buel, Hawley and Prayn. 

‘ On the Distribution of the Income of the Lite- 
rature and United States Deposit Fund—Messrs. 
Lansing, Hammond and Campbell. 

On the Appropriation of Moneys for the pur 
chase of Books and Apparatus—Measrs. Corning, 
McLean and Rev. Dr. Luckey. 

On the State Cabinet of Natural History—The 
Governor, the Secretary of State, Messrs. Lan- 
sing, Corning and Wadsworth. 

On the State Library—Mr. Pruyn, the Lieut. 
Governor, Messrs. Paige, Buel and Rankin. 

The Aunual Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Normal School was presented and 
read, and after being approved, was ordered to be 
presented to the Legislature. 

The Annual Report of the Regents, as Trustees 
of the State Library, was adopted, and the pe ay 
with the accompanying catalogue of books ’ 
and of donations, was directed to be presented to 
the Legislature. 

The Anunal Report of the State Cabinet of Na- 
tural History was adopted, and the samet with 
the accompanying documents and cataloues, was 
directed to be presented to the Legislature. 

Several Annual Beports of Colleges and Acade- 
mies were received and referred to the appro- 
priate commiltees. 

After transacting other business, the Board 
agreed to hold weekly, meetings to dispose of its 
unfinished and current business, Adjourned. 





(CIRCULAR. } ‘ 

I am instructed to state, that under the provi- 

sions of an act ‘making appropriations for the 

support of common schools for the years 1849 and 
1850,’ in the following words ; 





‘“‘The Treasurer shall pay on the warrant of the 
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Comptroller, out of the income of the U. States 
deposit fund or literature fand, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the trustees of one or more CS 
of the University shall desig- 
nate, in each in this state, the sum of two 
hundred and ear, for the years 
1850 and 851: Provided such academy or aca- 
demies shall have instructed in the science of 
common echool teaching, for at least four months 
during each of said years, at least twenty indivi- 
duals, but no such one county shall receive a 
ger sum than two hundred and fifty dollars.” 
The Regents have appointed a committee to 
receive and consider all applications made to 
them for the above purpose; that they will pro- 
ceed to make the selection early in the autama of 
the present year, and that due notice of the spe- 
cial meeting uf the Regents will be given for ten 
days previous (as required by law) iin the state 
paper. 


April 13, 1849. 


mies, as the Regents 


T. ROMEYN BECK, Sec’y. 
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W.C. Litsle’s Book Salc. 


Purchasers of bopks are amazed at the low 
prices—the English books bringing scarcely the 
price of binding. We'believe that W. C. Lirrte 
& Co. submit to these sales once in three or four 
years. Such an opportunity to purchase valua- 
ble books seldom occura: especially to trustees 
of schodl districts desirous of replenishing their 
libraries at prices nearly nominal. 

The sale of this valuable collection of standard 
works continues to attract the attention of pur- 
chasers. The prices, we understand are remark- 
ably low ; in many cases valuable books are sold 
at the price of their binding, and many of the 
English books at the price of the duties paid for 
importing. 

Massacuvserts Boarp or Enucation.—Ho- 
mace Mann has made his twelfth annual report 
of the Board of Education. If he had done no- 


thing but write the series of reports of which this 
is the last, he would have an imperishable monu- 


ment and an Mttekeagas | claim on the gratitude of 
his fellow citizens. is last is probably the 
richest of the whole series, containing his matured 
thoughts, and all the force and earnestness which 
@ man would naturally impart to his crowni 
work. It discusses the whole range of physical, 
political, moral and religious education, and on 
the last knotty and vexed subject, lays out the 
whole power of the author, as we think, to 
. On the subject of physical education, 
Mr. Mann’s remarks are worthy of being printed 
in letters of gold. Such talking right out cannot 
be lost any where. Witsess the following : 
“Were ting universally understood, no 
man would think of erecting a mansion, without 
an apparatus for its thorongh ventilation, at all 
times, any more than without windows for the 
admiasion of light. Apertures and flues for the 
ingress ‘and egress of air, into and from sitting 
rooms andsl¢eping rooms, are as necessary to the 
architectaral idea of a well finished house, as na- 
sal. orifices are to the anatomical idea ofa man ; 








and a dwelling without the means of ventilation 


is as incomplete and as wnsigpiy #0 aman with- 
outa nose. A knowledge of this science would 
establish a new stan of beauty—the classical 


standard of the Greeks, in which weaa - 


i and indispensable element ; it would 

emonstrate the unspeakable folly and guilt of 
those matrimonial alliances, where hereditary dis- 
ease, and even insanity itself, are wedded, and 
the health, mind, and happiness, of a family of 
oe are sacrificed for the mercenary object of 
a dowry.” 


Openine oF THE CARMARTHEN TRaininG CoL- 
LEGE.—On Wednesday last took place the open- 
ing of a training college for the instruction of the 
schoolmasters of the Principality of Wales, on the 
principles of the Established Church, and on the 
plan carried out by the National Society. The 
oundation stone was laid by the Bishop of 8t. 
David's just twelye months ago, and it is now on 
the eve of completion. It has been erected under 
the superintendence of the Welsh Committee of 
Education at a cost of £9,000, thus obtained :— 





‘| £3,000 from the Committee of the Privy Council ; 


£2,500 from contributions; and £1,500 from the 
fund of thé National Society. A further sum of 
£2,000 will be required to discharge the whole 
a, ine liabilities a sp ay the —- 
college is design ‘or the teaching resi- 
dence of sixty schoolmasters in training. The 
Rev. Mr. Read, known as an instructor at. the 
York Training College, has been opeetsene Prin- 
cipal. At two o'clock a public breakfast took 
place in the hall of the college, which was /pre- 
sided over by the Bishop of St. David’s. Abont 
two h and fifty-one ladies and gentlemen 
of station and of influencein South Wales were 
present.—London Statesman. sis 





Be ‘Bratsx, Exgrcretic anp Prompt.—The 
world is full of boys—and men, too—who draw! 
through life, and never decide on any thing for 
themselves—but jast draggle one leg after the 
other, and let things take theirown way. Sach 
free tony the dull stuff of the earth. They 

ly deserve as much credit as the wooden 
trees; for the trees do all the @ they can, in 
merely growing, and bearing leaves and seeds. 
Bat these drawling, draggling boys do not turn 
their capacities to profit, 
be turned ; they are unprofitable, like a rainy 
in. harvest time. Now, the brisk, energetic boy 
will be constantly awake, not merely with his 
bodily eyes, but with his mind and attention, 
during the hours of business. After he learns 
what he has to do, he will take a pride in doing 
it punctually aud well, and would be ashamed to 
be told to do what he ought to do without telling. 


good | The drawling boy loses in five minutes the most 


important advice The prompt, wide awake boy 
never has to be taught twice, bat strains hard to 
make himself up to the mark, as far as possible, 
out of his own energies. Third rate boys are 
always depending upon others; but first rate boys 
depend upon themselves, and after a litile te 

ing, just enough to know what is to be done, they 
ask no further favors of any body. Besides, it is 
a glorious thing for a. boy to get this noble way 
of self reliance, activity and energy. Such a one 
is worth a hundred of the poor, draggling crea- 
tares who can hardly wash their own hands with. 
out being told, each time, how it is to be done 
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-’ district. The trustees shall 

















his work 


Give me the boy who does tl 

and wal wien king scoopt noe fra, 
q w 

has bis csi Bry Pir Loum Vidkiie® het dont 


don’t let the grow under his heels.— Farmer 
and an” 





An Act 


The People of the State of New-York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
. .§ 1. Common schools in the several school dis- 
tricts of this State shall be free to all re- 
siding in the district over five and under twenty- 
one years of age. Persons not residents of a dis- 
trict may be. admitted into the schools kept 
therein with the approbation in writing of the 
trustees thereof, or a majority of them. 
_ _§ 2. Itshall be the duty of the several boards 
of supervisors, at their annual meetings, to cause 
to be levied and collected from their respective 
counties, in the same manner as county taxes, a 
sum equal to the amount of State school moneys 
appropriated to such counties and to apportion the 
same among the towns and Cities in the same 
manner as the moneys received from the State are 
a They shall also cause to be levied 
collected from each of the towns in their re- 
spective counties, in the same manner as other 
town taxes, a sum equal to the amount of State 
school moneys apportioned to said towns respec- 


ba 
§ 3. The trustees of each school district within 
days preceding the 


ee a oat 
money necessary to be raised in is 

the ensuing year, for the payment of the debts 
and expenses to be inourred by said district for 
fuel, furniture, school tus, repaire, and insu- 
rance of school house, Goeten, contin wpe rma 
and teachers’ wages, exclusive of ablic mo- 


¥ . 
ree Schools a 


? 
ney and the money required by law to be raised 
by the counties and towns, and the me of 
local funds, and shall cause printed or written no- 
tices thereof to be posted for.two weeks previous 
to said meeting, upon the school house door, and 
in three or more of the most public places in said 

] present such estimate 
ore how the voters who are 
; iding in such school district and en- 
5 to ate | poe bsg aa. own or lease 
property in such district, subject to taxation 

for school ses, or who shall habe paid any 
‘ district tax within two years pr ing, or who 
owns any personal property liable to be taxed for 
school purposes in such district, exceeding fifty 
dollars in value, exclusive of such as is exempt 
from execution and no others, shall vote thereon 
for each item separately, and so much of said es- 
timate as shall pede g oved by a majority of such 
voters present, 8 levied and raised by tax 
on district, in the manner.as other dis- 
trict taxes are now by law levied and collected. 
District collectors shall in all cases, before entering 
upon the duties of their respective offices, give se- 
curity to the satisfaction of the trustees, for the 
faithful discharge of their duties; and all moneys 
collected by them shall be paid to the trustees of 


bare ig: poor tg districts. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the collector, upon 
receiving his warrant, for two successive w 

to receive such taxes as may be voluntarily paid 


to such 
of full 
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to him; and in case the whole amount shall not 
be so paid in, the collector shall forthwith proceed 
to collect the same. He shall receive for his ser- 
vices, on all sums paid in as aforesaid, one per 
cent, and upon all sums collected by him after the 
expiration of the time mentioned, five per cent; 

in case a and sale shall be necessarily 
made by such collector, he shall be entitled to 
travelling fees, at the rate of six cents mile, to 
be computed from the school house in such dis- 
tric 


t. 

§ 5. If the trustees shall neglect to prepare the 
said estimate within the time herein limited, or 
shall neglect to the required notice, it shall 
be lawful for the meeting to adjourn to such other 
time as will be sufficient to prepare the said esti- 
mate and give the said notice. & Hoi 

§ 6. Whenever the said voters of any district at 
their annual meeting shall refuse or neglect to 
raise by tex a sum of money, which added to the 
public money. and the money raised by counties 
and towns will support a school in said district for 
at least four months in a year, keep the school 
house in proper repair and furnish the necessary 
fuel, then it shall be the daty of said trustees to 
repair the school house, purchase the necessary 
fuel, and employ a teacher for four months, and 
the expense Shall be levied and collected m the 
manner provided in the third section of this act. 

§7. Free and gratuitous education shall be giv- 
en to each pupil, in each of the common, public, 
ward and district schools in the respective cities of 
this State, now inco: or hereafter to be in- 
corporated, including the schools of the public 
school society in the city of New-York, according 
to any law now in force in said cities. And by 
each city, where such free and itous educa- 
tion is not already established, laweand ordinances 
may and shall, without delay, be passed, provid- 
ing for and securing asustaining the system in 
each of their common, public, ward or district 


schoo : 

§ 8. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, other than those 
relating to free echools in any cities in this State 
are hereby ed 

9. In case any trustee or other school district 
officer shall use any money in his hands belonging 
to such district, and shall not apply the same as di- 
rected by law, he shall be d ilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by fine, not exceeding five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment in a county jail not exceeding 
six months, or by both such fine er 
- §10 The-electors shall determine by ballot at 
the annual election to be held in November next, 
whether this act shall or not become alaw. __ 

§ 11. It shall be the duty of the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools to prepare and fur- 
nish to the several town clerks in this State, forms 
of the poll lists, returns and other necessary “ 
ceedings to carry into effect this act, and he shall 
also furnish at the expense of the State, to each 
school district in the State, five copies of this act 
with the forms prepared by him. 

§ 12. The ots to be > cg in the ballot 
box shall be in the following form. Those cast in 
favor of the adoption of this act shall contain the 
following words: 


Scuoot. ' 
FOR THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


Those cast ogninst the adoption of this act shall 
contain the following words: 
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ScHooL. 
AGAINST THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


And the ballote'shall be so folded as to conceal all 
the words except the word school, which latter 
word shall not be concealed, but shull appear on 
the ballot as folded. 

§ 13. The inspectors of elections in the several 
election districts shall furnish a separate ballot 
box into which shall be placed all the baliots given 
for or against the new school law. The inspec- 
tors 1 canvass the ballots, and make return 
thereof in the same manner as votes given for the 
office of governor and lieutenant governor are by 
law canvassed and returned. 

§ 14. In case a majority of all the votes in the 
state shall be cast against the new school law, this 
act shall be null void; and in case a majority 


of all the votes in the State shall be cast for the. 


new school law, then this act shall take effect on 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 


g 


AN ACT to amend an act entitled “An act « stablish- 


: eel oe Sean" deoned 
6 ch 26, 1849. isn oe 


Passed April 11, 1849, three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New-York, represenied 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

§ 1. Section six of the act entitled “An act es- 
tablishing free schools throughout the State,” 
passed March 26, 1849, is hereby amended by 
striking out the word ‘‘ second” in the last line 

id section, and inserting the word “third” in 
lieu thereof, and the said section shall be amend- 
ed accordingly in the printed copies of said act 
when oablioned by the Secretary of State. 

§.2. The fourteenth section of said act is amen- 
ded by striking out therefrom all after the word 
“ effect,” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“immediately.” 

§ 3. The trustees of any school district, or a 
majority of them, may at any time, after the 
adoption of this act by the people, and prior to 
the first annual meeting thereafter, if they deem 
it necessary, call a special meeting for the pur- 
pose mentioned in the third section of said act, 
and notice of the same shall be given at the same 
time and in the same manner as is required by 
said section in relation to the estimates therein 
mentioned. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 





AN ACT to amend an act entitled “An act in rela 
tion to suits against district school officers," passed 
May 1, 1847. 

Passed April 11, 1849, three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New-York, repr 

én Senate and Assombly, do.enact as follows: ° 
$1. The first section of the act entitled “An 

act in relation to suits against district school 

officers,” passed May 1, 1847, is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

1. Whenever a suit shall have been commen- 

, or shall hereafter be commenced against the 

trustees ofa school district, in pursuance of the 


~ direction of such district, for any act performed 


by virtue of, or under color of their office, and 
such suit shall have been finally determined, or 
whenever after the final determination of any 
suit commenced by or against any trustees of a 
school district a majority of the taxable inhabi- 





tants of any school district shall so determine, it 
shall be the duty of the trustees to ascertain in the 
manner hereinafter described the actual amount 
of all costs, charges and expenses, paid by such 
officer, and to cause the same to be asse upon 
and collected of the taxable inhabitants of said 
district, jin the sxmé manner as other taxes of 
said district are by law assessed and collected, 
and when so collected to pay the same over to 
the officer, by virtue of this act, entitled to re- 
ceive the same ; but this provision shall not ex- 
tend to suits for penalties, nor suits or proceed- 
inge to enforce the decision of the superinten- 
ent. 





AN ACT to amend chapter’ four hyndred and eighty 
of ee Laws of 1847, entitled “Am act: relative 
to office town superintendent common 
schools, and | Bor we of the poet Statutes, 
entitled of public instruction,” passed December 15, 

Passed April 11, 1849, three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New-York, represented 

in Senate and Assembly do enact as follows’: 

_ $1. Sections forty-seven, forty-eight, forty- 

nine and fifty-one of chapter four hundred and 

eighty of session laws of 1847, entitled “An act 
tive to the office of town superintendent of 
common schools, and amendatory of the Revised 

Statutes, entitled of public instruction," passed 

December 15, 1847, are hereby repealed. 

§ 2. Section fifty of the. act specified in the 
next preceding section is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows : 

§ 50. When two or more districts shall be 
omental into one, oe new —— shall fae 
ceed to all the rights of property y 
the districts of which it s be composed, and 
when a district is annulled and portions thereof 
are annexed to other districts, the property of the 
district so annulled shall be sold by the town su- 
perenteniens of the town in which the. school 

ouse is located at public auction to the highest 
bidder therefor, after at least five days public 
notice by notices posted in three or more public 
places in said town, one of which shall be within 
the district so anpiilied, and the proceedsof such 
sale shall be first applied so far as requisite to 
the payment of any just debts due from the dis- 
trict so annulled, and the residue thereof shall 
be apportioned among the taxable inhabitants of 
the district so annulled in the ratio of their seve- 

assessments upon the last corrected assess- 
ment roll of the town or towns within which 
auch district is located. 

-§ 3. Section seventy-six, chapter four hundred 
and eighty, laws of one thousand eight hundred 
and forty seven, is herebyjamended so as to read 
as follows: 

§ 76. The clerk, trustees, collector and libra- 
rian of each school district, shall hold their res- 

tive offices until the annual meeting of such 

Fistrict next following the time of their appoint- 

ment. 

4. Section ninety-nine, chapter four hundred 

eighty, laws of one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven, is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows : 

§ 99. Every district tax shall be assessed, 
and the tax list therefor be made out by the 
trustees, and a proper warrant attached thereto, 
within thirty days after the district meeting in 
which the tax shall have been voted. 
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§ 5. Section one hundred, chapter four hundred 
and eighty, laws of 1847, is hereby amended so 
as to as follows: ae 

$ 100. It shall be the duty of the said trustees, 
after the expiration of the said thirty days, to de- 
liver the said tax list and warrant to the collec- 
tor of the district, and such collector is hereby 
authorised and directed, upon receiving his 
warrant, for two successive weeks, to receive 
such taxes as may be voluntarily paid to him; 
and in case the whole amount shall not be so 
paid in, the collector shall proceed forthwith to 
collect the same. He shall receive for his ser- 
vices, on all sums paid in as aforesaid, one per 
cent, and upon all sums collected by him after 
the expiration of the time mentioned, five per 
cent; and in case a levy and sale shall be neces- 
sarily made by such collector, he shall be entitled 
to travelling fees at the rate of six cents per mile, 
to be computed from the school house in such 
district. 

§ 6. Subdivision fourteen, section eighty-two, 
chapter four hundred and eighty, laws of one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, is here. 
by amended so as to read as follows: 

14. To deliver such rate bill, with the warrant 
annexed, after the same shall have been made 
out and signed by them, to the collector of the 
district, who shall execute the same in like man- 
ner with other warrants direvted by such tras- 
tees, to such collector for the collection of dis- 
trict taxes; and the collector to whom any such 
rate bill and warrant shall be delivered tor col- 
lection, shall possess the same power, be entitled 
to the same fees, and subject to the same restric- 
tions and liabilities with their bail and sureties, 
as by this title is provided in proceedings to col- 
lect school district taxes. 

§ 7. Section one hundred and five, cliapter four 
hundred and eighty, laws of one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven, is hereby amended, so 
as to read as follows: 

$ 105. Where the necessary fuel for the school 
of any district shall not be ided, by means 
of a tax on the inhabitants of the district or oth- 
erwise, it shall be the duty of the trustees to pro- 
vide the necessary fuel, and levy a tax upon the 
inhabitants of the district to g On Ge some ‘ 

§ 8. Subdivisions three four, section one 
hundred and sixteen, chapter four hundred and 

eighty, laws of 1847, is hereby amended s9 as to 


as follows : 

3. The number of children taught in the dis- 
trict during such year. 

4. The number of children residing in the die- 
wine ee day f-Recemie maweparan to the 
maki report, over the age of five years, 
po al sixteen years of age, (exe ian 
children otherwise provided for by law) and the 
names of the parents or other with whom 
such children shall respectively reside, and the 
number of children residing with each. 

§ 9. The trustees of any school district may 
expend in the repair of the school house a sum 
not exceeding ten dollars in any one year, and 
the same may be levied and collected by a sepa- 
rate tax, or added to any tax authorised to be 
levied and collected. 

Every town superintendent, during his continu- 
ance in office, shall bedeemed aqualified teacher. 

§ 10. Town superintendents are hereby autho- 
rised to administer oaths in all cases re ting to 
school district affairs or controversies, but shall 
not be entitled to charge any fees therefor. 





§ 11. Every teacher shall be deemed a quali- 
fied teacher, who shall hold a certificate dated 
within oue year, from the town superintendent 
of common schools for the town in which such 
teacher shall be employed, or who shall have in 
possession a state or county certificate of qualifi- 
cation, ora diploma from the State Normal school. 

§ 12. Subdivision eight, section eighty-two, 
chapter four hundred and eighty, laws of one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, is here- 
by amended so as to read as follows: 

8. To pay the wages of such teachers when 
qualified, by giving them orders on the town 
superintendents for the public money belonging 
to their districts, so far as such moneys shall be 
sufficient for that purpose; and to collect the 
residue.of such wages, from all persons liable 
therefor. 

§ 13. Whenever any money is paid into the 
treasury of the state for or on account of the 
common school fund, it shall be the duty of the 
comptroller to credit the common school fund 
with interest on the sum so paid in, at the rate 
of six per cent per annum, for the time the same 
shall remain in the treasury. 

§ 14. Any person appointed to the office of 
town superintendent by the justices of the peace, 
shall hold his office till the first Monday of No- 
vember following the next annual town meeting, 
and whenever the office of town superintendent 
shall be vacant for any cause, or before the time 
of the annual town meeting, shall be held by a 
person so appointed, the electors of the town at 
such town meeting shall choose a town superin- 
tendent to fill such vacancy, orto supercede such 
appointee ; and the person so elected shall enter 
upon the duties of the office on the first Monda 
of November following his electidn, and shall 
hold his office for the term of two years. 

§ 15. Whenever it shall be satisfactorily proven 
to the State Superintendent that any county or 
town superintendent, or other school officer, has 
embezzled the public money, or any money 
coming into his tends for school purposes, or has 
been guilty of the wilful violation of any law, or 
neglect of any duty or of disobeying any decision, 

er or regulation of the d ent of common 
schools, the state superin t is hereby autho- 
rised to remove such officer from such office by 
an order under the seal of office of the secretary 
of state. 

§ 16. Sections fifteen, Fk rent one hun- 
dred and six, one hundred 
dred and eight, one hundred and thirty-two, of 
chapter four hundred and eighty, laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-seven, section three, 
chapter two hundred and fifty-eight, laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-seven are hereby repealed. 


The BReeords of Eternity. 

The tions of the air, once set in motion 
by the human voice, cease not to exist with the 
sounds to which they gave rise. Strong and au- 
dible as they may be, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the speaker, and at the immediate mo- 
ment of utterance, their quickly attenuated force 
soon becomes inaudible to human ears. The 
motions they have impressed on the particles of 
one portion of our atmosphere, are communica- 
ted to constantly increasing numbers, but the 

uantity of motion, mea in the same direc- 
tion, receives no addition, Each atom loses as 
much as it gives, and regains again from others, 
portions of those motions which they, in turn, 
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give up. The waves of air thus raised, perambu- 
late the earth and ocean’s surface, and in less than 


twenty hours, every atom of its atmosphere takes | phi 


up the altered movement due to that infinitesimal 
portion of the primitive motion which has been 


conveyed to it through countless channels, and | pe: 


which must continue to influence its path through 
its future existence. 
But these erial 
eye, unheard by the acutest ear, unperceived by 
human senses, are yet demonstrated to exist, by 
human reason; and in some few and limited in- 
stances, by calling to our aid the most refined and 


.comprehensive instrument of human thought. 


their courses are traced, and their intensities ‘are 
measured, 
* * * * * _ * 

Thus considered, what a strange chaos is this 
wide atmosphere we breathe? Every atom, im- 
pressed wit and with ill, retains at once 
the motions which philosophers and sages have 
imparted to it, mixed and combined in ten thou- 
sand ways with all that is worthless and base. 
The air itself is one vast library, on whose pages 
are forever written all that man has ever said, or 
even whispered! There, in their mutable but 


unerring chayacters, mixed with the earliest as | No 


well as the latest sights of mortality, stand forever 
recorded vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled 
_ tuating, in the united movements of each 
icle, the testimony of man’s changeful will! 

But, if the air we breathe is the never failing 
historian of the sentiments we have uttered, earth, 
air and ocean are in like manner the ete wit- 
nesses 0 fay acts we hens mage po same prin- 
ciple e equality of action re-action, ap- 
i to them; whatever motion is communicated 
to any of their particles, is transmitted to all 
around it, the share of each being diminished by 
their number, and depending jointly on the num- 
ber and position of those acted upon by the orig- 
inal source ef disturbange. No motion, impressed 
by natural causes, orby human agency is ever 
obliterated. 


® * aa * * * 
If the Almighty on the brow of the 


of his guilt, he has also established laws by which 
every succeeding criminal is not less irrevocably 
chained to the testimony of his crime; for every 


mi) per- 
petrated !—Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater T'rea- 
tise. 


MWational Convention ef the Friends of 
Common Schools. 

The undersigned, deeming that the t cause 
of Po Education in the United States, ea 
be advanced, and the exertions of its friends 
strengthened and systematised, by mutual con- 
sultation and deliberation, respectfully request 
the friends of Common Schools, and of Universal 
Education throughout the Union, to meet in Con- 
vention, at the city of Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day the 22d day of August next, at ten o’clock, 
A. M., for the promotion of this paramount inte- 
rest of our Republican Institutions. — 


Rt Rev. ALONZO D. D. ia. 
Bed UR OTTEND, a 
Comptrollers of Philadelphia. 





Public Schools, County of 





, unseen by the keenest | j 





Hon. JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, President of Board ef 
Directors of Girard College, Philadelphia. 
JOHN S. HART, A. M., President Central High School, 


EB. WRIGHT, Editor of ‘‘ Wright’s Casket and 


“ Pag ”? Philadel 
TOWNSEND HAINES, State Sup. of Public Schools of 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, State Superintendent of 

Public Schools of New-York. 

Dr. T. F. KING. State Supt. of Public Schools of New- 


ersey. 
Hon. HENRY BARNARD, Com. of Public Schools of 


te hg P. BEERS, State Supt. of Public Schools of Con- 
necticu 
WILLIAM G. CROSBY, Secretary of Board of Educa- 


— Maine. 

CHARD S. RUST, Com. of Public Schools, N. H. 
Hon. IRA MAYHEW, Supt. of Public Instruction, State 

.. i GALLOWAY, State Supt. of Public Schools, 
ROBERT J. BRECKENBRIDGE, D. D., Sup. of Pub- 

Mia, HORACE MANN, for 12 f Board 

2 r eras secretary 0 
of Ed — st 


S. S. RANDALL, -» for 11 years Dep. Sup. of Public | 
Schools, State of New-York. 
Ex-Governor HORACE EATON, of Vermont. 
Hon. TOWN, N. Y. 


M. D. G .» Ohio. 

ASA D. LORD, -» Ohio. 

D. L. SWAIN, A. M., President of the University of 
rth Carolina. 


ier Other names, not yet received, will be 
appended to the call, as they come in frome 
distance. 





Teachers’ Wages. 


~ One | ee and serious obstacle to the advance- 
ment of sound education among us, consists, be- 
yond all question, in the meagre and scanty com- 
pensation which is accorded, under a false view 
of economy, to those who are disposed to de- 
vote themselves to the business of teaching, as ¢ 
profession. It is believed that there is no , 
within the comprehensive circle of social civili- 
oo ares ~ of the common day-laborer, 
w ess, in a pecuni int of 
view, than thet of the instructor A a: co 
which offers less substantial inducements to ge- 
nius, talent and worth. And yet we apprehend, 
few will be found so destitute of judgment and 
candor, as to allege that in all the requisites of 
character, ability, mental culture, persevering 
effort, time, and knowledge, the teacher 
in any res if suitably qualifi ed for his pro- 
fession, falls behind the great body of these who 
fill up the ranks agp ype in the rich re- 
veerds of the other more favored classes of 


It is, at least, a little singular that in this re- 
spect the march of modern civilization has fallen 
far behind that of ancient times. Adam Smith 
tells us, and history confirms the assértion, that 
prior to the invention of the art of printing, in 
the fifteenth century, the sole employment by 
which a man of letters could avail himself of his 
talents was that of a public or private teacher— 
by the verbal communication to others of the cu- 
rious and useful knowledge he might have ac- 
quired. Isocrates in his celebrated discourse 

inst the Sophists, reproaches the teachers of 
his own time with inconsistency, in. that “ the 
make the most magnificent promises to their 
scholars, and undertake to teach them to be wise, 
to be happy, and to be just, and in return for se 
important a service they stipulate the paltry re- 


ward of four or five sdoan* thesivea $80 and 
$100.) “They who teach wisdom,” he continues 

















“ought certainly to be wise themselves; but if 
any man were to sell such a bargain, for such a 
rice, he would be convicted of the most evident 
olly.” Isocrates himself, we are informed, de- 
manded ten minas, or about $150 from each of 
’ those persons who attended his course of lectures 
on Rhetoric at Athens. He must have made 
therefore, from*the hundred pupils who we are 
assured participated in the benefits of his teach- 
ing during a single season, the comfortable sum 
of at least fifteen thousand dollars. Indeed Plu- 
tarch expressly informs us that a thousand minas 
was his usual price of teaching. Many other 
eminent teachers in those times appear to have 
acquired great fortunes. Gorgias, we are told, 
made a present to the temple of one. of his 
own statue, (probably not the size of life, as the 
mines of California were then unknown, ) in solid 
gold. His way of living, as well as that-of Hip- 
pias and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers 
of that day, is represented by Plato as splendid 
even to ostentation. Plato himself is said to have 
lived with a good deal of magnificence. Aristo- 
tle after having been tutor to Alexander, and 
most ieuiiticanety rewarded both by his illustri- 
trious pupil and his father, Philip of Macedon, 
thought it worth while, notwithstanding, to re- 
turn to Athens, in order to resume teaching. The 
most eminent among the scientific men of this 
golden age, of literature, appear always to have 
enjoyed a degree of consideration much superior 
to any of the like profession in more modern 
times. The Athenians sent Carneades, the Aca- 
demic, and Diogenes, the Stoic, upon a solemn 
a sd to ae ere ‘ 
ese ulars i rom 
Adam Smith's well eeu work on — Wealth 
of Nations, sufficiently indicate not cnly the high 
consideration with which the instruction of youth 
was re among the most civilized nations 
of antiquity, hut the — of this philo- 
sophic statesman, of the short-sighted penurious- 
ness which oe our ea times in 
this respect. e average amount of compensa- 
tion received by the best qualified male tencheve 
in our public and private elementary institutions 
of learning would not, we apprehend, reach five 
hundred dollars per annum; and if a man, with 
a family to provide for, educate and cupport, can 
succ in cbtaining twice this sum for devoting 
hims 3 assiduously and fasg hs to the aiuhes 
tion of young emen in our higher 
institutions, eines well. Is this the case in 
any other profession? Where'is the lawyer, the 
physician, the divine, the legislator, the archi- 
tect, the artist, the painter the sculptor, the mu- 
sician, thoroughly trained to his onlling and ca- 
e of excelling init, who will be satisfied with 
such a compensation? Is it not high time, more 
elevated conceptions of the dignity and impor- 
tance of the teachers calling, were beginning to 
prevail? The laborer, in this, the most respon- 
sible department of human exertion, is surel 
worthy of his hire; and ungrudgingly, fairly h- 
berally, should it be meted out to him.—Southern 
Journal of Ed. 





The New Postage Law. 


We find in the New-York papers, the follow- 
ing summary of the rates of Postage under the 
act of March last, rting to be from the as- 
sistant Postmaster in that city—which embodies 
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“ey rune of the act, and will be found useful 
or reference :— 


Intanp Postace.—Letters, not exceeding half 
an ounce, not over 300 miles, 5 cents; over 300 
miles, 10 cents. Over half an ounce and not ex- 
ceeding an ounce, double these rates. Any frac- 
tional excess over an ounce is always counted as 
an ounce. 


Ship Letters, delivered where received, 6 cents; 
if conveyed by mail, 2 cents added to the usual 
postage. On letters deposited in a post office for 
ship, 1 cent. 


Handbills, Circulars and Advertisements, not ex- 
ceeding one sheet, unsealed, any distance, three 
cents; prepaid. 


Newspapers, sent from the office of publication, 
not exceeding 1900 square inches, under 100 
miles, or within the State, 1 cent; over 100 miles, 
and out of the State, 14 cents. Over 1900 square 
inches, the same rates as pamphlet-postage. 
Transient newspapers the same rates, prepaid. 
Pamphlets of all descriptions, not exceedin 
one ounce; 24 cents a copy; for each additiona 
ounce, 1 cent. A fractional excess less than a 
half ounce, is not counted; if a half ounce or 
more, it is counted as an ounce. 


Drop Letters, two cents. Letters advertised 
are charged the cost of advertising, not to ex- 
ceed fourcents. Letter-carriers in cities, receive 
on letters not over two cents; on newspapers and 
pamphlets, half a cent. Way letters, one cent 
extra. 


Forricn anp Sea Postace.—Letters.—For the 
U. States territories on the Pacific, for a single 
half ounce or less, 40 cents, prepaid or not. 
For Havana 124, Chagres 20 cents, Panama 30 
cents, pre-paid. 

The whole postage from an t-office in the 
United Satoe® oo: a from Great Britain or Ire 
land, by American or English mail steamers, for 
a single half ounce or less, 24 cents, prepaid or 
not. 

Fer Bremen, by American steamers, 24 cents, 
a ~——_ half ounce or less, Bi. se or not,—the 
usual inland — to be added. 

For other foreign countries, if sent by British 
steamers, United States inland , any dis- 
tance, five cents a single half ounce; 10 cents an 
ounce, prepaid. 

If sent by American steamers, to go through 
the British mail, the whole postage, from an 
United States a is 21 cents a single hale 
ounce, prepaid. If sent by American steamers, 
all letters for France, Holland, the Netherlands 
and Spain, must be prepaid: 

New 3 and Pamphlets.—Sea postage three 
cents, Cesides inland postage, both pre pal. But 
to or from Great Britain or Ireland, the total 
postage from any United States post-office is, on 
a newspaper two cents, and ona phlet one 


Y | cent for each ounce or fractional excess, both 


repaid. Sea postage on prices current, three 
rents, with inland no rFned added. 





Tue Press.—Douglas Jerrold says the power 
of the press is as boundless as that of society. It 
reaches the throne—it is enclosed in the cottage. 
It can pull down injustice, however lofty, and 
raise up lowliness, however deep. It castigates 
crimes which the law can only punish without 





in a brief and no doubt correct shape, all the 


repressing them. Wherever an eye can see, or 
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a hand can write, there is the press. Persons in | 

tribulation rely on it for redress, and they feel 

sure that wrong will not g unpunished if it be 
Like 


known to the journals. light, it penetrates 
into every nook and cranney of socicty, and car- 
ries help and healing on its beams. It nips ris- 
ing abuse inthe bud. It stops the tide of ty- 
ranny when setting in full flood. It derives its 
vast power from the principles of its being. 
Speaking out truth and representing reason, it con- 
centrates on one point the whole moral power of 
society, and persuades and 4 hey er without vio- 
lence, by the mere knowledge that the physical 
power of society is always ready to vindicate 
the right. As it comes into operation, the course 
of society becomes uniform and equal, and its 
ends are obtained without those convulsions and 
rebellions by which a rude, unlettered people 
make their will known. 











AUCTION SALE OF BOOKS. 


W.C. LITTLE & Co. 


No. 53. State street, Albany. 


Fo sy eine y= ey ioe aaa ‘Of scat: 
English Books 
Theological, Classical and Miscellaneous Works 
in every department of 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Will be sold without reserve by auction. The sale will be 
continued every evening during. the coming month, (Sun- 
days excepted) commencing at 64 o’clock. 


Get the Best. 

“ All young persons should have a standard DICTION- 
ARY at their bows. And while you are about it, get the 
best ; that Dictionary is 

Neah Webster's, 








The great ee. If you are too poor, save the 
amount from off your to put k into your head.””—Phre- 

“Dr. ebster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English '—London Morning Chronicle. 


“This find i and 

= Private Moraes, oe ity s07 ray Bagi student 
moet information which 

would ia vein nts for elsewhere.” — London Literary Ga- 


in this country, or any Abridg- 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM Maes., and 
for sale by H. PEASE a Gor Albany” ona by all 
Booksellers in thé United States. May 2t. 
Netice te Town Clerks. 
AN _ACT requiring chattel mortgages to be registered. 





Passed 1, 1849. 
The the State of New Yer. esented in Se- 
nate and ¥ Rade ohinn 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the clerks of the several 
towns and ne an in this , ae offices chattel 
mortgages are by law required to , to provide r 
books, at the expense of their respective towns, in which 
the names of all parties to every monbase, or wpe ent 

tended te as a mor o s and chattel 
hereafter filed by them eraser of @en. shall be entered 
in alphabetical order, under the head of mortgagors and 
mortgagees, in each of such books respectively. 

$2. It shall be the daty of the said several clarks to num- 
ber every such moitgage or copy so filed in said office, by 

a ing the ber on the back thereof, and to enter 
such nutber in a rate column in the books in which 








such mortgages shall be entered, opposite to the name of 
every ages 4 thereto; alse the date, the amount secured 
thereby, w 

m 


en due, and the date of the filing of every such 






Clerk 
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of 








4 3. The said several cate tun aptnine under this act, 
shall be entitled to receive therefor the following fees: for 
filing every such mortgage or copy six cents; for entering 
the same in books as aforsesaid, six cents. 

$4. This act shall take effect within thirty days after its 
pasage. 

The subscriber has a large quantity of blank 
books for sale for entering chattel mortgages ac- 
cording to the above law. ; 

Town clerks are desired to send their orders to 

JAMES HENRY, Bookseller, 


67 State-street, Albany. 








ap-lm 





Webb's Beaders. 


Baker & Scribner would call the attention of Teachers, 
Common School Superintendents and parents to 


Webb’s Reading and Spelling Series. 
being a new method of teaching children to read and spell, 
founded on Nature and hsoene + 
1 John’s First Book, or Webb’s First Reader. 
2. The Pupils Guide, or Webb’s Second Reader, 

John’s 1st Book 12mo pp. 72. This work contains three 
ey *iz:) Part 1, word method ; Part lI, Phonic Method; 

‘art 111, Union Method. 

Part | consists of simple words, denoting familiar objects, 
qualities and actions to be learned b and at once 
— into sentences whose meaning is obvious to the 
child. 

Pait II, Teaches she pieabet, taking letters with special 
reference to formation of regular, (containing no mute let- 

ing words, which in turn are formed (by them 

words from Fart I) into easy and instruc- 

lessons ; Part IiI unites both of these, and in- 
troduces irregular words 

This work is used in the Experimental Department of 
N. ¥. State Normal School to the exclusion of all other 
First Reading Books for children, and has seeured the de- 
cided approbation and preference of D. P. Page, the late 
distinguished Principal. From the nrany impartial com- 
mendations it has received, we select the following : 

Paexx Xan,N. Y. After a due examination, we.are 
pared to ounce this little book Just the thing ; it i- 
rably and completely supplies the deficiency heretofore ex- 


isting. 
H. R. Mrtuze, Principal Union School No. |. 
Hanay Brongn, Principal Union School No. 2. 
“The old way of teaching reading is exc for ene 
which gives ideas By oye tie 7 ar 
E. D. GRANGER, Town Superintendent of 
Sodus, Wayne Co, N. Y. 
“} cordially recommend it to all parents and Teachers, 
who wish the child’s first step in learning, taken in the 
right place and manner. 
8.8. MEAD, Principal of Franklin Institute!’ 
Norfolk, February, 1848. 


Proarscr Hitt, Va., Dac. 1848. “I have carefully and 


atttentively perused your “ First Book’ and have use 
of itn the inetracign of te Younger branches of my own 


family ; ] can 
and rd of Teachers’ ly. 
one of the tere bast. abtiberies in the work fh Ens S 
Edueation, which bas come under my observations.” 
Yours, &c., BA 8 RANDALL. 


“T wonld cordially recommend it to the serious eonside- 
ration of all engaged in the primary instruction of the 


young.” we 8 
Rev. E, Fasrcmitp, late Principal of 
rooklyn Female Seminary. 


Tue Poeits Gomes, or Webb’s Second Reader, by J, 
R Webb, is the second of the series; ths isa Speller and 
Reader, the Spelling columns being over their respective 
reading lessons which contain no word not already used. 

This ely obviaies hesitation and drauling. The 
lessons are such as will amuse and instruct, not 
bat the child. 

are excluded, At the close of the lessons is 
an extensive variety of questions adapted to improve the 
mind and heart. They valete to the reading lessons; com- 
bination of numbers and genera! subjects, all ploasiog, to 
the child. Methods for improving the memory; teac ~f 
grammar, &c., are given. Both readers contain a table o 
the Elementary sounds of our language, concise and plain, 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
ap-3m 96 Park Row and 145 Nassau et. 


readi 
the rot 
All fe 


District. 











